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A DREAM MONUMENT TO AMERICAN 
GREATNESS 

There were recently exhibited in Chicago the plans for a colossal 
monument in glorification of the American people, which in boldness 
of conception and beauty of design deserve to rank with the great 
architectural dreams of the ages. This stupendous shaft, before which 
Bunker Hill Monument, the Pyramid of Gizeh, Bartholdi's Liberty, 
and even the Washington Monument, greatest of its kind in the world, 
seem in a, sense as toys, is M. Despradelle's projected monument for 
Jackson Park, Chicago, designed at once as a memorial of the glories 
of the White City that graced the shores of Lake Michigan in 1893, 
and an enduring tribute to the enterprise and energy of the people 
that made that White City possible. 

I have used the words "architectural dream" advisedly. The 
World's Fair buildings, which millions viewed but to admire, have 
long since passed away, and with them, doubtless, any desire or 
ambition to mark the spot as M. Despradelle planned. But the archi- 
tect worked over his great conception for six years, evolved its every 
detail, and was rewarded for his pains with the first medal of the 
Salon of 1900. There is small likelihood that this dream will ever be 
realized — the enterprise, even though practicable, would be too 
gigantic, too daring, too costly — but the infinite pains taken by the 
architect in elaborating his idea, and the success he attained in molding 
such a gigantic mass of masonry on lines of beauty, deserve at least 
the meed of public record. 

When M. Despradelle visited the United States for the first time, 
in 1893, he was impressed by the splendors of the exposition/ The 
impression of the happy effect of the White City so boldly erected on 
the shores of Lake Michigan haunted him. It seemed to him that 
such a manifestation should not be allowed to pass without leaving 
some permanent trace, and the idea of commemorating this noble 
initiative was born. He immediately began the study of a monument 
as a souvenir of the Chicago exposition, which, after some months, 
resolved itself into the expression of a still more comprehensive 
thought. The monument assumed a national character, and the archi- 
tect sought to fix at once the glories of the World's Fair, soon to 
vanish, and at the same time the glorification of a great people 

All the forces which have shaped the American nation marshaled 
themselves in the form of a monument unparalleled in the world, the 
symbol of progress and grandeur. The history of Rome was inscribed 
upon Trajan's column, a comparatively puny pillar. That of America 
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should be written at the base of a shaft of fifteen hundred feet in 
height. This was to be the "Beacon of Progress," a monument typi- 
fying the apotheosis of American civilization. 

The studies for this gigantic undertaking, covering a period of six 
years, were developed in Boston and Paris. The relative scale and 
environment of space were first considered in determining the propor- 
tions of the monument. This done, it was no easy task to combine 
the decorative elements of architecture with a colossal pyramid of such 
proportions so as to avoid the brutality of so formidable a mass of 
stone and arrive at a happy result. 

The plans in their entirety were first exhibited in the Salon of 
1900, and the unanimous judgment of the jury of the Salon was that 
the monument was at once noble and graceful, and that the thought 
of glorification was fully expressed. All civilized nations ot the past 
have had their monuments, their national manifestations, whether of 
religious faith or of conquest, in imperishable stone, pyramids, 
temples, towers, triumphal arches, columns, and cathedrals. To 
America, at the dawn of the twentieth century, M. Despradelle 
thought should be dedicated this "Beacon of Progress,' * a sort of 
glorious Pantheon offered as a gracious gift by a passing generation 
to the generations yet to come. 

According to the architect's plans the monument is supposed to 
be placed on the site of the World's Fair in Jackson Park, facing Lake 
Michigan. It is to be connected with the principal roads and avenues 
of the park, being the principal attraction of the grounds, to which 
all highways and byways should lead. The chief access is to be on 
the lake side of the maritime boulevard. A sort of esplanade is to 
precede the access to the principal terraces and platforms, from which 
can be read the different facts in American history, represented by 
sculptures in groups of statuary, bas-reliefs, etching, writing, etc. 

Eminent men who had made the nation great and strong are to be 
honored in sculptures and inscriptions. There is to be a triumphal 
cortege of industries, sciences, arts, and commerce. In short, sculp- 
tured trophies of all descriptions are to grace the base of the shaft. 
The states and territories are to be represented by female figures 
hand in hand, symbolizing the indissoluble chain of union. Con- 
stellations of stars are to indicate the number of the states and terri- 
tories. 

As set forth in the plans exhibited, in the place of access of the 
monument are engraved the names of the thirteen original colonies, 
and upon the stela, guarded by the eagle, is the goddess of the 
twentieth century, the modern Minerva, flanked by ranks of lions 
depicted as roaring the glory of America. At the base of the shaft 
is a great amphitheater forming a sort of a sanctuary, where orators, 
philanthropists, and savants may deliver inspiring words before the 
altar of their country. In the interior elevators conduct to the differ- 
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ent balconies and stories, 
as well as to the im- 
mense beacon placed fif- 
teen hundred feet above 
the ground. In the lake 
itself, facing the monu- 
ment on the outer side 
of the esplanade, is dis- 
posed a basin of vast 
dimensions for regattas, 
with seats for one hun- 
dred thousand people. 

These enumerated de- 
tails give some idea of 
the gigantic scope of the 
enterprise, and the ac- 
companying illustrations 
convey a better impres- 
sion than can be given 
in words of the lines of 
beauty on which the pro- 
ject is cast. Colossal as 
is the conception, com- 
petent engineers have 
given it their sanction, 
and have declared that 
the scheme of national 
glorification is not im- 
practicable. The French 
government reserved 
from the annual Salon 
des Beaux Arts, Paris, 
which preceded the Ex- 
position Universelle of 
1900, the two principal 
drawings, and the gen- 
eral verdict of French 
architects and engineers 
was that M. Despra- 
delle's dream merited 
the honor of the medal 
it won. J. L. Pascal, 
general inspector of pub- 
lic buildings and national 
palaces, and member of 
the Institute of France, 



BEACON OF PROGRESS MONUMENT 
By M . Despradelle 
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wrote of this colossal monument, whose magnitude astounded him, and 
whose beauty elicited his profound admiration: 




DETAIL OF BEACON OF PROGRESS MONUMENT 
By M. Despradelle 



"The author of the proposition of these acquisitions begs to be 
permitted to explain the reasons which, aside from the Piranesien 
aspect and profound qualities of the composition, made him desirous 
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to keep for the collections of his country the first inspirations of a 
work the realization of which, extraordinary as it may appear, is not 
beyond the bounds of probability, in any case of the noble daring of 
the great nation in honor of which it has been conceived. 

4 'Nations disappear; it is the inevitable lot which attends the most 
enduring. Those which by strength and virility have rebounded, in 
spite of the efforts of centuries, reappearing transformed and radiant, 
have erected monuments as memorials of their struggles, their con- 
quests, in a word, of their wars. If, after the struggle for independence 
more than a century ago, the United States follows this accepted line 
of conduct, which shall impart a special and very noble character to 
the aspect of its politics and its institutions, it behooves it to erect 
the first glorious monument to peace which the world has seen. 
Unlike the temple of Rome, the doors of which were always closed, 
the portals of this monument will stand eternally open to welcome 
the theories of its citizens who resort there in pilgrimages. 

"It will be an emblem of progress, a symbol of country, a sanctu- 
ary of science and of elevated thought. War at its base, represented 
only for its spirit of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation, radiates the 
essence of initiative which conducts to the honor of great enterprises, 
to daring creations of mutual responsibility and generosity, contrast- 
ing with the works of destruction of the conquerors of the Old World. 

E. E. Harvey. 
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